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Tass room, which is situated parallel to that which 
contaitis the Elgin marbles, and is about one-third of 
its size, has been lately erected, from the designs of 
Mr. Smirke, for the reception of the massive Egyptian 
antiquities which were formerly deposited in an un- 
plastered barn-like apartment. In such erections, we 
always feel a desire that, so far as is compatible 
with their uses as show-rooms, care should be taken 
to give to the apartment a distinet architectural eha- 
racter, corresponding with that of the class of objects 
which it is destined to receive. “So we would that the 
Egyptian Room should have a character distinctly 
Egyptian. We do not mean that its columns, walls, 
and ceiling should display ornaments such as occur in 
an Egyptian building,—for the imitation would have 
been misplaced and revolting in the midst of the true 
productions of Egyptian art ;—but we mean that the 
apartment should have something of that heavy and 
massiye character which distinguishes the architecture 
of ancient Egypt, and which so well agrees with the 
gigantic and passionless forms by which its sculpture is 
distinguished. ‘The present room does not gratify this 
taste so much as we should have desired, although it 
is plain that, in the peculiar construction of the room, 
it has not been wholly kept out of view, The reader 
will receive a better notion of the room from the-en- 
graving than from any verbal description, The fluted 
columns at the entrance, and the pilasters which line 
the apartment, are in very good taste; and the latter, 
which are peculiar to this room, must have been designed 
with a distinct reference to Egyptian architecture, which 
required many pillars to support the roof. They form re- 
cesses, about three feet deep, in which the smaller anti- 
quities are deposited, and where sculptured tablets and 
paintings are ranged on shelves against the wal!, All the 
other apartments in which sculptured antiquities are de- 
posited are lighted from the top, for the convenience of the 
artists who frequent them for the purposes of study; but 
in the present instance the architect has availed himself 
of the circumstance that the Egyptian antiquities are not 
in any way studied as models to throw the light through 
the side walls by common oblong windows, one of 
which is between every two pilasters. Merely in point 
of taste and effect, the light thus admitted is, however, 
tov glaring and abundant. “ A dim religious light” 
would be most suitable to the objects around. But we 
must admit that, for the purposes of an exhibition-room, 
and for the use of the many who go to see minutely 
and fully, itis well asitis, We decidedly feel, however, 
that the room is much too small for what it already 
contains, without calculating on what may require 
admission to it hereafter, Those great masses of figured 
rock require a certain extent of clear space around 
them, without which they seem as crowded as the 
plaster figures on the head-board of an Italian vender ; 
such space they cannot obtain in this room; and we 
perceive, indeed, that some Egyptian figures which 
ought to have been there have not been able on any 
terms to obtain admission, Nevertheless, so far as the 
limited extent allowed, the antiquities appear to have 
been arranged with considerable taste, and are displayed 
to the best advantage. he larger seulptures have 
been mounted on pedestals corresponding to their pro- 
portions. 

It is evident that the removal of immense blocks of 
stone, such as some of these sculptures are, and the 
placing them upon pedestals, must have been a work of 
great labour and some peril. This was performed by 
artillerymen from Woolwich, under the direction of 
offigers of engineers; and, upon the whole, was accom- 
plished without any yery serious accident to those 
engaged in it, and without damage to the figures. 
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MINERAL KINGDOM.—Szsction XXXII. 


Tin—(continued), 


Uses of Tin.—The principal consumption of this 

metal is in the preparation of tin-plate, which is not 
solid tin, but iron coated with tin. This is a very 
important branch of manufacture, both for home con- 
sumption and for export. Although tin has been so 
long a staple article of England, this manufacture was 
inknown here until about the year 1665, when it was 
brought ‘into this country from the tin-works in the 
Erzgebirge, a range of metalliferous mountains which 
separate Saxony from Bohemia, by an enterprising 
Englishman of the name of Yarranton, who went to 
Germany on purpose. He met with considerable 
obstacles in introducing it, and it was not carried on 
to any extent for nearly half a century afterwards. 
The manufacture was first established on a large scale 
at Pont-y-Pool, in Monmouthshire, probably on account 
of the vicinity of the iron-works in the Forest of Dean, 
the iron there being, from its purity, particularly adapted 
for tin-plate. This stealing of the process from the 
Germans was, however, only a return for a benefit of a 
similar nature they had received from England, for it 
was a Cornish miner who first discovered the tin-ore of 
the Erzgebirge; and in gratitude, a monument was 
erected to his memory on the spot. The process of 
making tin-plate may be thus briefly described. Eng- 
lish bar-iron of the finest quality is used ; it is rolled 
into plates of different degrees of thickness, and cut 
into plates of various dimensions for the different kinds 
of tin-plate commonly used. The iron-plates are first 
cleansed by immersion in diluted muriatic acid ;—then 
sealed by exposure to a strong heat, when scales of 
oxide of iron fall off ;—rolled a second time, immersed 
in diluted sulphuric acid, and then well rubbed with 
hemp and sand. The object of these processes is to 
obtain a smooth, uniform, and purely metallic surface, 
—that is, without any oxide adhering to it, by which 
the particles of iron and tin may be brought into more 
direct contact, and so adhere more strongly. An iron- 
pot is nearly filled with equal parts of block and grain 
tin, and when this is melted, a quantity of tallow is 
added, sufficient to cover the fluid metal to the depth of 
four inches. This is done to prevent the oxidation of 
the tin, The prepared iron-plates are dipped into the 
melted tin, and a coating of it firmly adheres to the 
iron; and after some farther manipulations, to render 
the tinned surface as entire and uniform as possible, the 
process is completed. 

Vessels for cooking and other purposes, which are 
made of iron or copper, being liable to be acted upon 
by the air, water, acids, fat, and other substances, must 
be tinned; and this is done by first rubbing the clean 
surfaces of the vessel with sal-ammoniac, heating them, 
pouring in melted tin, and revolving them, so that the 
tin may come in contact with every part of the iron or 
copper. Pins, which are made of brass wire, are 
whitened by being boiled in a solution in which tin is 
dissolved by the acid of cream of tartar, Pewter, when 
of the best quality, is composed of 100 parts of tin, 8 of 
antimony, 4 of copper, and 1 of bismuth; but the eom- 
mon sorts contain a large proportion of lead. Bell 
metal is a compound of copper and tin; and the solder 
used by plumbers and glaziers is composed of three 
parts of lead and one of tin, The silvering of looking- 
glasses is a mixture of tin and mercury. When beaten 
into thin leaves it is called tin-foil,—a substance ex- 
tensively used in the arts, These are the principal 
purposes for which metallic tin is employed. Com- 
bined with oxygen it forms a white powder called putty, 
which is used for polishing metals and glass, and is the 
basis of the finest white enamel. This must not be 
confounded with glaziers’ putty, which is a mixture 
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of chalk and linseed oil. A solution of tin in nitro- 
muriatic acid is extensively used in dyeing as a mordant, 
being one of those substances which, having an affinity 
both for the cloth and for the dye, fixes the colour: it 
is an essential ingredient in producing the finesi scarlet 
and crimson in woollen cloths. A compound of sulphur 
and tin yields beautiful golden-coloured scales, very 
soft and glossy to the touch, readily rubbed between 
the fingers, and when the colour is brought out by a 
little friction, having a fine golden metallic lustre: this 
is what is called Mosaic gold, and it is extensively used 
for bronzing, and by japanners for gilding ornaments 
on tea-trays and other wares ;—so that here, as in other 
things, “ it is not all gold that glitters,” 





GOLD FISH (Cyprinus Aunarvs). 
(From a Correspondént.] 


Tuess beautiful fish are of the carp genus, and are natives 
of China. The rivers of that country, according to Du 
Halde, abound with them, and when preserved in vases 
they form a considerable amusemefit fo the Chinese ladies. 
These fish, though naturally very fetider,; have long heen 
naturalized in Britain, where they also breed freely. They 
were first introduced into this country about the year 1691, 
but were not generally known till 1728; when a great number 
were presented to Sit Matthew Dekker, and have gradually 
been distributed to ost parts of the country. They breed 
in ponds and small portions of water, but are not to be found 
in any of our rivers. A flow of water, even through a 
pond, is almost sure of destroying them, the water, by such 
a change, proving too cold for them but in stagnant water, 
and even im fetid ditches, they appear to do well. Their 
spawning time in England varies according to the season, 
being seldom earlier than May, or later than July, and, 
under very favourable circumstances, they will spawn even 
more than oncé in the year. The approach of this season is 
known, as with other fish, by-their following each other 
with very quickened motion, so much so, that they will 
sometimes jump out of the water, or thrust themselves 
into weeds so-near the bank as to allow themselves to be 
taken by the hand. The milters, or male fish, are not dis- 
tinguishable from the spawners, or females, by any difference 
of colour, as many have supposed, but are known by the dorsal 
fin, which in the male fish is short, and ends abruptly ; but in 
the female it is long, extending almost to the tail, and is of 
a fan-like shape. The actual time of spawning may be 
perceived by an unusual stillness in the fish, and by their 
keeping in deep water, even in the hottest weather, contrary 
to their usual practice, which is, to remain basking in the 
sun at the very surface, and with their backs frequently 
out of the water. The increase of these fish, when first 
put into a pond, will be very considerable, but after a time, 
unless the young fry are removed, there is little or no 
inerease ; this arises, no doubt, from their eating the spawn 
before it has life. In the Chinese rivers the spawn is carefully 
collected, and exposed for sale, and a great number of barks 
may be seen on the great river Yangtse-kiang, which go 
thither to purchase it. When the spawn becomes alive, the 
fish are of a very dark colour, many of them nearly black, 
and others ofa dark slate colour. The former of these produce 
the red or gold fish, and the latter the white or silver fish. 
The time at which this change takes place is very various. In 
some it happens at the end of the first year, but in others 
not till the second or third year, or even perhaps later. Our 
observations do not enable us to give any general rule on 
thisssubject. Although these fish are extremely tender, yet 
they are seldom affected by our coldest winters, and seem 
in the spring to have been not at all altered by the winter 
months. The heat, however, of the hand, is sufficient to 
deprive them of life, and is probably one reason why they 
seldom live long when confined in glasses. Persons who 
are desirous of keeping them should change the water very 
frequently, and remove the fish by a small landing-net. It 
is also of advantage to keep them during the night in a 
pail or tub of water, and remove them into the more con- 
fined place in the morning. The best time of the year to 
take them from the pond is during the month of April, or 
before they become heavy with spawn ; for in a state of 
confinement they seldom or never survive the spawning 
season, They never spawn in a transparent vessel. The 
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colours also of these elegant and beautiful fish vary con- 
siderably at different seasons; but we have always noticed 
that the colours are the most brilliant about the time they 
spawn. When kept in ponds they may be made very 
familiar. By occasionally feeding them with bread they 
become tame, and will generally begin to congregate on 
hearing the sound of the human voice. It is not at all 
unusual for them to be brought together at the sound of a 
whistle, or other shrill noise. Bat if any attempt is made 
togatch them, either by hook or net, they become extremely 
shy, and it is not until after a considerable time that they 
again become familiar. 





Pride of a Cow—A correspondent informs us that, while 
on a visit at the country-house of a lady, it one day happened 
that they were passing the cow-house just at the time when 
the dairy-maid was driving home the cows to be milked. 
They all passed in quietly enough, with the exception of one, 
which stood lowing at the door, and resisted every effort of 
the dairy-maid to induce her to enter. When the maid was 
interrogated as to the cause of this obstinacy, she attributed 
it to pride ; and, when surprise was expressed at this, she 
explained that, whenever any other of the cows happened to 
get in before her, this particular cow would seem quite 
affronted, and would not enter at all unless the others were 
turned out again, and she had an opportunity of walking in 
before them. This statement having excited curiosity, and 
a wish to ascertain ifs accuracy, the maid was desired to re- 
double her exertions to induce the cow to enter; on which 
she chased the animal through every corner of the yard, but 
without success, until she at last desisted from want of breath, 
declaring that there was no other remedy than to turn out 
the other cows. She Was then permitted to make the experi- 
ment; and no sooner Were the others driven out than in 
walked the gratified cow, with a stately air, her mo?é humble- 
minded companions following mieckly in her train - 


Fluid Ink.—A'l mk may be rendered fluid by putting 
into the inkstand a small quantity—that is, a piece not 
bigger than a pin’s head—of prepared Ge-gail, which 
may be purchased at any artist's colour-shop. 


General Jackson's Snuff-box.—We have been furnished 
with an extract of a letter from Washington, the writer ef 
which, in describing an interview with the President of the 
United States, relates that the latter showed him a porcelain 
snuff-box, which he had just then received as a present from 
England. It contained a paper, stating that it was offered 
as a grateful memorial from a British soldier of the kind 
treatment he had received while a prisoner of General 
Jackson. The old soldier stated that he was now employed 
in a manufactory of porcelain in Staffordshire, and begged 
that the General would receive the box as a humble tribute 
of his gratitude. 


Minstrelsy in the Sandwich Islands.—In one of our 
country excursions we were entertained with a specimen of 
the minstrelsy of the islanders, which might have suggested 
ideas of the ancient bards in our own islands, though in 
point of simplicity the instrument far surpassed that of our 
ancestors. Itwas formed of two gourds, one considerably larger 
than the other, into the neck of which that of the smaller 
one was tightly driven. Doubling his legs under him, the 
minstrel seated himself on a mat before us, and, taking the 
instrument in his left hand, secured it to his wrist by a strong 
string purposely attached : he began, in recitative, to sing 
the exploits of the celebrated Tamaahmah during his many 
wars. There was but little display either of vocal or instru- 
mental music, but his gesticulations were admirably suited 
to the scenes he wished to depict,—the rage of battle,—the 
meeting of friends,—the endearments of affection,—and 
even the sea sickness experienced in his passage from one 
island to another. The gourd was violently or gently beaten 
as became the moment, and in wielding it the minstrel ex- 
hibited some grace and great muscular action, The narra- 
tive lasted about half an hour, after which the bard was 
duly honoured with an ample “ largess’ from the officers, 
much to his satisfaction —MS, Journal of a Voyage round 
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In an account of the various methods employed in 
capturing wild ducks, we must not overlook the system 
of “ hut-shooting” pursued in France, which is de- 
scribed by Colonel Hawker, from whose book* the 
following account of it is derived, as the only method 
“ by which a very bad shot with a very bad gun may 
kill ducks while as warm and dry as if by his fire-side.” 

There are few places where a lover of comfort can 
shoot more at his ease than at the lakes of Peronne in 
Picardy. The water, being part of the Somme, is not 
quite stagnant, and is, in every part, about four or five 
feet deep, surrounded and intersected by numerous 
islands and walls of rushes. The waters are here 
rented by different “ huttiers” (hut-shooters), who get 
their livelihood principally by supplying the markets of 
Paris and other towns with wild-fowl, which they shoot, 
instead of taking them with decoys, as in this country. 
Though the French in some places are very expert at 
catching birds,—particularly on that vast tract of sand 
between Crotoi and St. Valery, where the whole mouth 
of the Somme may be seen spread with nets and sur- 
rounded by lines of horse-hair (nooses),—yet shooting 
from the hut is the favourite and most general method 
of capturing wild-fowl in France. The common way of 
making a hut is, to cut down a large square in the 
reeds, about eight feet by four; and after a foundation 
of wood, stone, or brick has been laid, six piles are 
driven in on each side, on which are placed hoops pre- 
cisely like those of a tilted waggon. The sides are then 
built up with turf or whatever else is most convenient, 
and the roof is thatched over. In front there must be 
three or four port-holes to fire through, and, at the 
back, a small door at which the fowler enters. This 


* Instructions to young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shvoting. Fifth Edition, 1826, 


[Method of Capt:ring Wild Ducks in the Fens of Lincolnshire. | 





hut being built amidst high reeds, and afterwards 
strewed over with them, is completely undistinguish- 
able, although as commodious inside as a large covered 
waggon. Hither the “ huttier” of Peronne repairs 
regularly every night,—wet or dry,—and takes a great- 
coat (if he has one), with a piece of brown bread and 
a sour apple for his supper. In front of his hut are 
fastened, to piles at each end, three separate ropes 
about twenty yards long. On the centre rope he ties 
four drakes, and four ducks to the one on each flank, 
making in all twelve decoy birds. The birds thus 
separated will, in general, be calling to each other, and, 
if so, a wild one will seldom pass without coming down * 
to them. As the decoy birds are (to use a military 
term) dressed in line, whatever bird the fowler sees out 
of the ranks he knows must be a wild one: and as the 
lake in moderate weather is like a mirror, the night is 
seldom so dark but that he can see to shoot at the very 
short distance which his miserable gun and powder will 
allow. The Auttiers never permit shooting from a bout, 
or at birds on the wing, through the fear of disturbing 
the pond. One of the principal of them informed 
Colonel Hawker that his plan was to take his night’s 
rest, and leave the birds till a little before daylight, 
when they would be all doubled together, and when a 
shot would do much less mischief to the decoy than if 
fired before the birds had fed and slept. 

But all the methods we have described, which more 
or less involve much watching and fatigue, are vastly 
inferior to the decoys used in England, particularly in 
the fens of Lincolnshire,—a circumstantial account of 
which is given by Bewick, and illustrated by our wood- 
cuts. 

In the lakes to which the wild ducks resort, their 
most favourite haunts are observed. Then, in the most 
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sequestered part of this haunt, a ditch is cut, which is 
about four yards across at the entrance, and decreases 
gradually in width from the entrance to the farther 
end, which is not more than two feet wide. The ditch 
is of a circular form, but does not bend much for the 
first ten yards. ‘The banks of the lake on each side of 
this ditch (or “ pipe,” as it is called) are kept clear from 
reeds, coarse herbage, &c., in order that the fowl may get 
on them to sit and dress themselves. Along the ditch 
poles are driven into the ground, close to its edge, on 
each side, and the tops are bent over across the ditch and 
tied together. ‘These poles, thus bent, form at the en- 
trance of the ditch or pipe an arch, the top of which is 
ten feet distant from the surface of the water. This 
arch is made to decrease in height as the pipe decreases 
in width, so that the remote énd is not more than 
eighteen inches in height. The poles are placed about 
six feet from each other, and connected by poles laid 
lengthwise across the arch and tied together. Over 
the whole is thrown a net, which is made fast to a 
reed-fence at the entrance and nine or ten yards up the 
ditch, and afterwards strongly pegged to the ground. 
At the end of the pipe farthest from the entrance is 
fixed a “ tannel-net,” as it is called, about four yards 
in length, of a round form, and kept open by a number 
of hoops, about eighteen inches in diameter, placed. at 
a small distance from each other to keep it distended. 
Supposing the circular bend of the pipe to be to the right 
when one stands with his back to the lake, then on the 
left-hand side a number of reed-fences are constructed, 
called “ shootings,” for the purpose of screening the 
“* decoy-man ” from observation, and in such a manner 
that the fowl in the decoy may not be alarmed while he 
is driving those that are in the pipe. ‘These shootings, 
which are ten in number, are about four yards in length, 
and about six feet high. From the end of the last 
shooting a person cannot see the lake, owing to the bend 
of the pipes, and there is then no further occasion for 
shelter. Were it not for these shootings, the fowl that 
remain about the mouth of the pipe would be alarmed 
if the person driving the fowl already under the net 
should be exposed, and would become so shy as entirely 
to forsake the place. The first thing the decoy-man 
does when he approaches the pipe is to take a piece of 
lighted turf, or peat, and hold it near his mouth, to 
prevent the birds from smelling him. He is attended 
by a dog, trained for the purpose of rendering him 
assistance. He walks very silently about half-way up 
the shootings, where a small piece of wood is thrust 
through the reed-fence, which makes an aperture just 
large enough to enable him to see if any fowl are in; if 
not, he walks forward to see if any are about the en- 
trance of the pipe. If there are, he stops and makes a 
motion to his dog, and gives him a piece of cheese, or 
something else, to eat; and, having received this, the 
animal goes directly to a hole through the reed-fence, 
and the birds immediately fly off the bank into the 
water. The dog returns along the bank between the 
reed-fences, and comes out to his master at another 
hole. The man then gives him something to reward 
and encourage him, and the animal repeats his round 
until the birds are attracted by his motions, and follow 
him into the mouth of the pipe. This operation is 
called “ working” them. The man now retreats farther 
back, working the dog at different holes until the ducks 
are sufficiently under the net. He then commands his 
dog to lie down behind the fence, and going himself 
forward to the end of the pipe next the lake, he takes 
off his hat and gives it a wave between the shooting. 
All the birds that are under the net can then see him ; 
but none that are in the lake can. The former fly for- 
ward, and the man then runs to the next shooting and 
waves his hat, and so on, driving them along until they 
come to the tunnel-net, into which they creep. When 
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they are all in, the man gives the net a twist, so as to 
prevent them from getting back. He then takes the 
net off from the end of the pipe, and taking out, one by 
one, the ducks that are in it, dislocates their necks. 
This is the scene represented in the cut at the head 
of this article, in the preceding page. The net is after- 
wards hung on again for the repetition of the process ; 
and in this manner five or six dozen have sometimes 
been taken at one drift. When the wind blows directly in 
or out of the pipes the fowl seldom work well, especially 
when it blows into the pipe. The reason of this is, that 
the ducks always prefer swimming against the wind, 
otherwise the wind blowing from behind catches and 
ruffles their feathers. If many pipes are made in the 
same lake, they are so constructed as to suit different 
winds, and are worked accordingly.. The better to 
entice the fowl into the pipe, hemp-seed is occasionally 
strewn on the water. The season allowed by Act of 
Parliament for taking ducks in this way is from the 
latter end of October until February. 

Willughby states that formerly before the young 
ducks took flight, or while the old ones were in moult 
and unable to fly, they were driven by men in boats 
furnished with long poles, with which they splashed the 
water, between long nets stretched vertically across the 
pools in the shape of two sides of a triangle, into lesser 
nets placed at the point, and in this way lie says that 
4000 .were taken at one drive in Deeping Fen; 
and Latham has recorded an instance in which 2646 
were taken in two days near Spalding, in Lincolnshire ; 
but these practices being considered injurious, were 
prohibited by statute in the reign of George If. 

Tame ducks are also used for the purpose of leading 
the way into the pipe. Hence the term “ decoy-ducks.” 
These birds are fed on the pond, and made quite tame, 
and. come to the keeper's whistle, to eat the hemp- 
seed which he strews on the pond. They generally 
lead the way into the pipe when whistled to. As they 
are used to the sight of the keeper, they do not rush 
forward with the wild ones into the net, but return 
back again safe into the pond; or if any of them 
should be driven forward, they are easily, by their 
colour, distinguished from the wild ones. 

Although our account more particularly relates to 
the bird in its wild state, it will not be improper to 
mention that the rearing of ducks is made an object of 
great importance in China. The greater part of them 
are hatched by artificial warmth ; the eggs being laid 
in boxes of sand, are placed on a brick hearth, to which 
a proper degree of heat is given during the time re- 
quired for hatching. The ducklings are fed with craw- 
fish and crabs, boiled and cut small, and afterwards 
mixed with boiled rice; and in about a fortnight they 
are able to shift for themselves. The Chinese then 
provide them with an old step-mother, who leads them 
where thev are to find provender, being first put on 
board a “ sampane” or boat, which is destined for 
their habitation, and from which the whole flock, often 
300 or 400 in number, go out to feed, and return at 
command. This method is used nine months out of 
the twelve, for in the colder months it does not succeed ; 
and is so far from a novelty that it may be seen every- 
where, more especially about the time of cutting the 
rice, when the masters of the duck-boats row up and 
down the rivers, according to the opportunity of pro- 
curing food, which during that season is found in plenty, 
at the ebb of the tide, on the rice plantations, which are 
overflowed at high water. It is curious to see how the 
ducks obey their master ; for some thousands belonging 
to different boats will feed at large on the same spot, 
and on a signal given, follow the leader to their re- 
spective boats, without a stranger being found among 
them. 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—BUSBEQUIUS.—No. VI. 
Havine obtained a six-months’ truce, and taken his 
leave of the great Solyman, our traveller left Amasia, 
of which important city he says:—‘It is in a manner 
the chief city of Cappadocia, where the Turkish go- 
vernor of that province usually has his residence. * * 
Strabo, the Greek geographer, writes that he was born 
here. It lies on the side of two opposite hills, the river 
Iris, dividing the city in the midst, running between 
them, so that from each part you may look down upon 
the river as from the seats or stairs of an amphitheatre ; 
and one side of it is conspicuous and open to the view 
of the other, It is so compassed with hills that there 
is but one way to it, either for coach or waggon.” 
[Fifteen centuries before Busbequius’s visit, Strabo wrote 
a description of Amasia, or Amaseia, his native place, 
which is still preserved to us.] Our traveller continues,— 

“ Upon a high hill that hangs over and commands 
Amasia, there is a strong castle wherein the Turks 
have a continued garrison. * * * In this hill there 
are some ancient monuments which, perhaps, were the 
sepulchres of the ancient Cappadocian kings.” Strabo 
mentions the tombs of the kings within the fortifications 
or walls; and Busbequius’s “ strong castle,” which since 
his time has become a ruin, was probably the fortress 
alluded to by the ancient geographer, as situated on a 
lofty rock that was precipitous all round. 

* As for the houses and streets of Amasia, there is 
little or no beauty in them. Their houses are built of 
loam, as they are in Spain, level at top without any 


ascending roof, and what covering they have is also of} 


loam or clay. The Turks have some old piece of a 
pillar, cylinder, or roller, which they roll up and down 
to stop any chink or crevice made either by rain or 
wind, The inhabitants, in former times, used to lie 
down to sleep in the open air on the house-tops. As 
for rains, they are not great nor frequent in these parts; 
but if at any time a shower falls, the loamy droppings 
from the eaves do wofully dirty the clothes of those that 
pass under them, I saw here a certain young noble 
person, living not far from me, at his dinner after the 
old Roman fashion, lying on a bed.” 

It was in the month of June when Busbequius began 
his homeward journey, and the heat was so excessive 
that he was soon thrown into a fever. In spite of his 
illness, however, he contrived to travel much quicker 
than he had done in going to Amasia; and he arrived 
at Constantinople on the 24th of June. He says, very 
good-humouredly, “ You must needs think that I had 
a troublesome journey of it, having such a companion 
with me as a quotidian ague all the way, so that when 
I came thither I was almost nothing but skin and bone ; 
yet, lean as I was, when I came to rest, and, by the 
advice of Quackelben my physician, using warm baths, 
I quickly recovered. One thing I particularly re- 
marked in the method of my cure, that, when I came 
out of the warm-bath, he would sprinkle me over with 
cold water, which, though it were troublesome and un- 
pleasant to me at the moment, yet I found that it did 
me much good,” 

We beg attention to the words marked in Italics, 
as we have, more than once, seen the same mode of 
treatment successful in cases of malaria fever—about 
the worst kind of fever and ague. Sulphate of quinine 
is a surer remedy, and a medicine that no traveller 
ought to be without. In the same disorder, which is 
generated by the miasmata from stagnant water, and 
the decomposition of vegetable matter, we have seen the 
_Greeks of Asia Minor employ, with success, pills made 
of the spider’s web, rolled up. The distinguished 
author of Anastasius, when in that country, not satisfied 
with the web, occasionally swallowed the spider itself. 
It is well for travellers and sailors to know these things, 
as they are but too liable to be attacked by these fevers 
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in places where there are no physicians, or medical 
advice, or medicines of any kind at hand. 

In modern times we have been accustomed to hear 
talk of no other kind of slavery than that of the poor 
negroes, and have lost sight of the days when Euro- 
peans and Christians were dragged by thousands to the 
slave-markets of Constantinople, and sold like beasts. 
Let us listen to our old traveller. 

“T stayed about fourteen days at Constantinople to 
refresh myself, and then I entered on my journey back 
again to Vienna: but I was entertained with an in- 
auspicious omen,—even.a very sad spectacle; for, just 
as I was gone out of tE® gates of Constantinople I met 
whole waggon-loads of boys and girls, which were 
brought out of Hungary to be sold at Constantinople, 
no merchandise being more frequent among the Turks 
than this. For, as when we leave Antwerp we meet 
with all kinds of goods and merchantable commodities 
importing into the town, so here, every now and then, 
there passed by us abundance of poor miserable Chris- 
tian slaves, which were going to be sold in the markets 
to a perpetual bondage. There was no distinction of 
age; old and young were driven in herds, or troops, or 
else were tied in a long chain, as we are wont to tail 
horses when we carry them to fairs. When I beheld 
this woful sight, I could not forbear weeping and be- 
moaning the unhappy state of poor Christendom.” 

On the second day of his journey, Busbequius per- 
ceived that a person in his retinue was lying sick in a 
sort of coach, with one of his legs bare and in pain. 
Approaching nearer, he saw to his horror a plague-uicer 
upon that leg. 

“ We were sore troubled,” he says, “ at this sight, 
as fearing that infectious disease would surely spread 
further; but the poor man lived till we came to 
Adrianople, and there departed this life. Upon his 
death another mischief did succeed: as soon as the 
breath was out of his body, the Hungarians with me 
ran in greedily to the prey,—one caught up his stock- 
ings, another his doublet, a third his shirt, a fourth his 
other linen; thus casting themselves, and us too, into 
a great deal of danger. Nor was there any way in the 
world to hinder them. It is true my physician, like an 
honest man, ran in amongst them, and entreated them, 
for God's sake, to throw away the things, because they 
would infect us all; but they were deaf to his advice.” 

The very day after they had left Adrianople the four 
Hungarians were, or fancied they were, attacked by the 
plague, complaining to the doctor of a pain in their 
heads, with a sad dejection of their spirits, and a listless- 
ness both of body and mind. The doctor said they were 
well served, but prescribed for them. As, however, 
they all four recovered after taking a dose composed of 
the decoction of a plant which smelt like garlic, and 
which Busbequius calls scordium, “ mixed up with some 
Lemnian earth and diascordium,” we may reasonably 
suppose that they had not caught the fatal infection at 
all. 

Travelling on, in all the heat of the dog-days, through 
Servia and the country of the Rascians, which were 
* almost parched and withered with drought,” he at 
last re-entered the fertile territories of Hungary, where, 
notwithstanding the heat, “ the grass was so tall, that a 
coach that went before could hardly be seen by another 
that came after ; which is a great argument of the good- 
ness of the soil.” At the town of Essek, which was 
almost inclosed by muddy marshes, he was again at- 
tacked by his fever and ague. III as he was, he, how- 
ever, crossed the river Drave, and went on to another 
Hungarian town called Lasque, “ where,” he says, 
“ being wearied with the heat of my journey and my 
ague, [ laid me down to rest.” * * “ And here,” he 
continues, “ the chiefest of the place came to bid me 
welcome, and presented me with large Hungarian 
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melons, pears, and plums of several sorts, besides choice 
wine, and other provisions, all of them very good; the 
noted country of Campania in Italy hardly producing 
better.” 

After resting a day or two he travelled on to Mohatz, 
noted for a great victory obtained there by the Turks 
over Lewis, King of Hungary, not long before. Our 
traveller adds, ** Not far from that town I saw a river 
whose waters were deep, and its banks very steep: here 
that unhappy prince leaped in with his horse, and was 
drowned, being for his fall as much to be lamented, as 
condemned for his imprudence in venturing, with a 
small and newly-raised army of his countrymen, to cope 
with the more numerous, veteran, and well-disciplined 
forces of Sultan Solyman,” 

From Mohatz Busbequius travelled on by Tulna to 
Felduar, after which he re-crossed the Danube, and 
arrived at Buda on the 4th of August, having lost 
many of his horses by the way, “ that were choked 
with eating new barley and drinking over-cold water.” 
He had, besides, a very narrow escape from the Hey- 
duks or robbers that then infested all Hungary. 

It pleased the obstinate and arrogant Pasha of Buda 
to make the ambassador wait three days before he would 
grant him an audience, and when he admitted him he 
showered down reproaches on him and on the Christians, 
and made use of some threatening expressions of 
revenge. 

“It may be,” says Busbequius, * he thought that 
the sight of his host of Janizaries and troops he had 
gathered round me, would terrify me; but he was 
mistaken. I answered him roundly, that the Hun- 
garians might rather find fault with the Turks, * * * 
And so, after a warm altercation, I was dismissed, being 
in very bad plight, for my ague-fit was strong upon me 
all that day.” 

The day after this uncourteous audience he continued 
his journey with an escort of Turkish cavalry. At a 
certain stage of this day’s march, he sent two Turkish 
soldiers a-head to prepare the ferry-boats that were to 
carry him and his retinue across the Danube again. 
The adventure that follows is best told in the author's 
own words :— 

“* When these two Turks were gone an hour’s march 
before us, they espied four horsemen standing under a 
tree, a little from the highway side. They judged them 
by their dresses to be Turks, and therefore turned aside 
to accost them ; and as they drew near they asked them, 
‘What news?’ The strangers answered them not a 
word, but made at them with their drawn swords, and 
one of them gave one of the Turks such a blow athwart 
the face, that he made the greater part of his nose to 
hang down over his chin, and then catching at the 
Turk’s good steed, which he held by the bridle, he left 
his own sorry beast, and mounting the Turk’s horse, 
set spurs and away. The two Turks came presently 
back to us, especially he with the maimed face, and 
with a woful lamentation bid us prepare for battle, for 
we were waylaid. JI, to encourage my men, leaped 
immediately on horseback; but we came too late, 
when the scuffle was over; for they had more mind to 
preserve the prey they had got, than to fight; and 
thereupon fled speedily to Javarin, an Hungarian 
garrison of the Christians to which they did belong: 
the Turks, indeed, showed them to us as they were 
scouring over the neighbouring hills that led to Jevarin.” 

After this adventure he reached the town of Gran 
without any accident. The next day, when the Turkish 
escort was to leave him, he being now on Christian 
ground, the fellow who had heen wounded presented 
himself “ with his nose sewed together, through which 
he made a lamentable moan,” and begged Busbequius 
would have pity on his condition. The ambassador 
said he would give him two ducats, which were enough 
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for his cure. The Turk would have had more, but his 
superior officer told him two ducats were quite enough 
for a slit nose, and that his misfortune was not to be 
charged upon the ambassador. 

“* Being thus dismissed,” continues Busbequius, “ I 
came the same day to Commora, where I expected my 
ague-fit ; but when the usual period of it drew near, I 
found it had left me—as if a fever got in Turkey durst 
not accompany me in the Christian territories. Where- 
upon I gave God thanks, who had freed me of my 
ague, and had also brought me safe to the end of my 
long and dangerous journeys.” 

He was, however, so much reduced, and looked so ill, 
that when he arrived at Vienna, two days after, the 
people about the court thought the Turks must have 
given him a poisonous dose, and his friend the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand did not know him again. It appears 
that he was kindly received by the Emperor, and that 
his travels, which were considered extraordinary at that 
time, made a great noise in the society of the Austrian 
capital. He says, with sufficient self-complacence,— 

“There are many persons here who refused to 
accompany me to Constantinople, either through fear 
or I know not what other motive, who wish they had 
given any money to go along with me, now that they 
see me returned in safety. But what saith he in 
Plautus? If you will eat the kernel, you must take 
the pains to crack the nut. He is wrong who hopes to 
reap part of the fruit without ‘aking part of the pains,” 

Busbequias had scarcely re -wered from the fatigues 
of his first embassy to 'Turkey, when he was appointed 
to a second ; the Emperor Ferainand, who was anxious 
to conclude a permanent peace with Sultan Solyman, 
not being able to find any other well-qualified person 
that would undertake the journey, and face the proud 
fierce sovereign of the Turks. 

This time also he set out in the depth of winter ;— 
and this winter (of the year 1556) wasa very cold, rainy, 
and tempestuous one. He travelled by the route he had 
already performed to Constantinople, where he found 
the great Solyman, and so little encouragement to press 
the negotiation with which he was charged by the Em- 
peror, that the Turkish pashas told him if he did so, 
two of his companions would most assuredly be cast 
into a dungeon in the Seven Towers, and he himself, 
after having his nose and ears cut off, would be sent 
back to his master. Our old traveller, however, was not 
a man to be bullied or frightened from his duty :—he 
remained steadily at his post ; he persevered ; he most 
thoroughly learned the character and conduct of the 
oddly-constituted Turkish cabinet; and, after residing 
for nearly seven years at Constantinople, succeeded in 
obtaining a very advantageous treaty of peace. During 
all this time, the labours of his difficult mission, and the 
minute attention he paid to the politics of the East, did 
not wholly absorb him. He was too good an economist 
of his tin 4, end too fond of letters, arts, and natural 
history, 1-ot to find moments and hours for their cultiva- 
tion. J.e got together and wrote down much curious 
information about both the public and domestic history 
of the great Solyman ;—he collected ancient inscrip- 
tions and coins ;—he sought out and purchased ancient 
Greek manuscripts; and he paid great attention to 
rare plants, and the nature of animals, such as camels, 
camelopards, hyenas, jackals, lynxes, and others that 
were then but little known in western Europe. He 
took with him to Constantinople, and maintained at 
his own charge, a painter, who made drawings of 
such objects as could not be preserved or transported. 
He penetrated with a sagacious and sure eye into 
the real condition of the Ottoman empire, and 
showed the true means by which the Christian powers 
might attack it, or, at least, defend themselves with 
success. He was not only a man of exalted tastes and 
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intellect, but of a most generous mind. Besides other 
liberal acts, while at Constantinople, he relieved at his 
own expense and credit a number of Spanish prisoners 
that had been taken by the Turks in a naval engage- 
ment. 

When he returned with honour from his second 
embassy he was inclined to retire to a private and 
literary life; but his character, talents, and manners 
had attracted the attention of princes, and he was drawn 
more than ever into courts. He was appointed tutor, 
or governor, to the sons of Maximilian II.; and when 
that emperor’s daughter, Elizabeth, was married to 
Charles [X., King of France, he was charged with the 
commission of conducting her to Paris. There that 
Queen made him steward of her household; and when 
she retired from France, on the death of her husband, 
she left him at Paris as her ambassador, or agent. He 
also was ambassador at the same court for the Emperor 
Rodolph down to the year 1592. In the autumn of 
that year, having obtained permission to make a journey 
to Flanders and visit his patrimonial estates, he left 
Paris, and took the route through Normandy. He was 
in the seventieth year of his age: and now we come to 
the melancholy conclusion of a long, and honourable, 
and most useful life. At the period we speak of, France 
was distracted by the civil war of the League. On 
arriving at the village of Cailli, about three leagues 
from the city of Rouen, the venerable Busbequius, the 
general benefactor of Christianity, was stopped, robbed, 
and ill-treated by a party of the insurgents. As a man 
experienced in all such .natters, he had prudently pro- 
cured passports, not only from the King of France, but 
from the chiefs of the League faction; and when the 
latter were presented, and the lawless men heard him 
speak and explain the inviolable rights of his character 
as ambassador, they set him at liberty, and restored the 
mass of his baggage. But the good old man would not 
continue a journey that had been thus brutally inter- 
rupted. He caused himself to be carried to the house 
of a friend at St. Germain, close to Rouen, where, in a 
few days, a violent fever carried him off. He died on 
the’28th of October, 1592. . His body was buried in a 
church on the spot ;—his heart was carried: (whither he 
had wished to go) to his native district, to be placed in 
his father’s tomb. 

His admirable account of his ‘ Travels’ is written in 
Latin, and in the form of letters to a friend. The 
Latinity has been much admired by scholars. Several 
translations have appeared in various modern languages. 
In these short articles we have quoted from a good old 
English version which seems to have been first pub- 
lished about 100 years ago. Three or four editions of 
it appeared during the last century, but the book is now 
out of print, and little known, except to literary men. 
The latter half of it is especially rich in quaint anecdote 
and happy descriptions. The whole of it forms a better 
book of travels in Turkey than any single work that has 
been written since the days of old Busbequius. 





How to ensure success.—The surest way not to fail is to 
determine to succeed.— Sheridan. 





Skull of Queen Matilda.—M. Berzelius, of Stockholm, 
sent, in 1820, to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the 
skull of Descartes, who died in Sweden in the year 1650. 
Cuvier, to whom the present of the learned Swede was in 
the first instance consigned, remarked. on the occasion, that 
skulls and other bones might be preserved in leaden chests 
fur 700 years and upwards. In confirmation of this opinion 
he cited the instance of the skull and bones of the Queen 
Matilda (who died in the year 1183), which had been found 


in good preservation in the tomb in her Abbaye-aux-Dames } 


at Caen—Magasin Universel. 
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Ancient Services of Tenants.—In the Harleian collection 
at the British Museum there is an ancient survey of the 
manor of Barking, in which the services due from the inferior 
tenants to the abbess and convent are stated at large. One 
of them was, among other services, to gather a full measure 
of nuts, called a pydot, four of which would make a bushel: 
to go a long journey on foot once a year to Colchester, 
Chelmsford, Ely, or the like distances, on the business of 
the convent, carrying a peck and other shorter journeys, 
such as to Brentford, &c., maintaining himself upon the 
road. He was to pay a fine for the marriage of his daughter, 
if she married beyond the limits of his manor, otherwise to 
make his peace with the abbess as he could. It appears 
also that he could not sell his ox, fed by himself, without 
the permission of the abbess. Some of the tenants were 
obliged to watch and guard thieves in the abbess's prison. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was any singularity 
at, the time in these stipulations, some of which strikingly 
manifest the degraded condition of the inferior tenantry in 
this country at a former period, - 





OLD METHOD OF TAKING HONEY FROM THE 
HIVE. 


A Corresponpent, who apprehends that many of our 
readers are unacquainted with the manner in which bees 
are usually deprived of their honey, sends us a description 
of the process, which he hopes will soon be superseded by 
the more humane and efficient method of Mr. Nutt, which 
we have described in No. 113, page 11 of the third volume. 

When the time for taking the honey arrives, which is at 
the end of August or the beginning of September, on some 
evening after the bees have retired into the hive, a small 
hole is dug in the ground near to the stand or bench on 
which the hive rests. This hole is filled with pieces of 
cotton or linen previously dipped in melted butter; and 
when all is ready, these are set on fire, and the hive is gently 
lifted off the stand and placed upon the hole. The escape 
of the bees is prevented by the earth which is dug out of 
the hole being heaped around the bottom of the hive; and 
thus the poor insects perish amidst the sweets for which 
they have foiled all the summer, and by the hands of those 
who have afforded them a house in which to lay up their 
stores. The cruelty and treachery of this measure could 
only be excused by that necessity for it which has now been 
superseded. “That our readers may have an idea of the 
number of these industrious little beings deprived of life for 
the sake of a few pounds of horiey, it may be stated that a 
single hive is supposed generally to contain 16,000 bees, 
but let us‘say 10,000,—then, as each hive affords about six- 
teen pounds of honey, 400,000 bees must be killed in order 
to obtain, from forty hives, 640 lbs. of honey. When the 
honey has been expressed from the honey-comb, the comb 
is boiled in water, which is afterwards strained through a 
fine sieve, and that which remains in the sieve is the substance 
= ** bees’-wax,”” so much used for polishing furniture, 
If the season proves unfavourable for the gathering of 
honey the bees are not destroyed, as that would be an un- 
profitable sacrifice of insect-life, but they are reserved for 
another season, and fed during the winter with brown coarse 
sugar, moistened with ale. A wet summer is very unfavour- 
able to the collection of honey; and in a fine summer it 
often happens that the bees are deprived of their honey by 
wasps and wild bees. . Our correspondent has known 
instances in which a hive of bees, in a very prosperous con- 
dition, have been deprived of all their honey, and a great 
number of the bees destroyed, by wasps. A wasp will 
conquer five or six beeS at once by means of its sharp 
incisors, with which it cuts large pieces out of their wings, 
and thus prevents them from flying ; and being unable toreach 
the hive, which is raised some distance above the ground, 
and from which the wasps always thrust them, they perish 
during the night. 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge is at 
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